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3 Ways to Help Eco-ldeas 

1. Ask your local library to carry El. 

2. Give a friend a gift subscription. 

3. Send me the names/addresses of 
stores that might be willing to retail El. 


About the nature drawings 

The nature drawings were sketched 
by Robin Rothman. 

By including man-made objects, the 
drawings attempt to show that one does 
not need to travel many miles to a grand 
wilderness area to find and observe wild¬ 
life. Instead, it can be observed right in 
our own “backyard.” 


The purpose of Eco-ldeas is to have 
readers share ideas on how to... 

...restore the Earth's health 

Cleaning up the environment, promoting sustainable ways of living, and 
preventing future ecological destruction are all part of the process of restoring the 
Earth’s health. I know there are many ideas out there, some already being used and 
others waiting to be used, which have great potential for restoring the Earth's health. 
Eco-ldeas would like to draw these ideas out of people and share them with other 
readers. If other readers use the ideas, as I hope they will, the restoration process 
can be accelerated. The ideas will then benefit not just one particular locality, but 
many. This is the first niche Eco-ldeas is seeking to fill. If you have an environ¬ 
mental improvement idea that you'd like to share, please send it in. 

...intrigue people with their surroundings 

Our surroundings include man-made objects, human beings, and all facets 
of society, as well as plants, animals, rocks, rivers, fields and mountains. 

People join the Audubon Society and read National Wildlife because they're 
interested in their natural surroundings, and want to find out more. How did they 
become interested, and how can we get others interested? How, also, can we main¬ 
tain their interest? These questions represent the second niche Eco-ldeas is seeking 
to fill. If you have an idea that could help others become intrigued with their sur¬ 
roundings, please mail it in. 

...experience time-richness 

A person who is time-rich can freely choose how to spend his time. Sadly, 
there are many people who work at jobs and careers (including those which are eco¬ 
logically destructive) not because they freely choose to, but because they need a 
source of income. I believe that most people, even if they could live without an in¬ 
come, would freely choose to do some type of work. This work would probably be to 
their liking, however, and encourage creativity, teamwork, a flexible time schedule and 
a grand purpose (even greater than profit-making, though this may be important too). 

So one way to experience time-richness, then, would be to learn to live 
without an income. One way of doing this is by learning wilderness survival skills. 
(There are other reasons for learning wilderness survival skills, too, some of which 
are mentioned on page 8). Worries, especially financial worries, tend to disappear 
as you learn these skills. Perhaps some day having an income will be unimportant 
to you, and you can lay claim to being time-rich. If so, you'll then be able to decide 
what is important to you, and because youll be unimpeded by financial worries, 
you'll be able to go after that vision with all your heart. 


j Subscription Form J 

I Please send me four quarterly issues of ||| 
I Eco-ldeas andbegin my subscription I 
J ' with the Spring 7992 issue. H lam not J 

I satisfied in any way, I may receive a full ||J j 
I refund on my subscription price. My cor- | 
I rect address fe dn jhi# v c^ 

! Enclosed is $12.00. J 


Do I ha ve your 
Permission? 

When you send in your ideas, sketches, sto¬ 
ries, etc., I will need to know two things: 

1. ) Do I have your permission to publish 
your submission in this newsletter, and 

2. ) Do I have your permission to publish 
your first and last name, as well as the city and state 
where you live, to credit you for your submission? 

I will not publish anyone's name or submis¬ 
sion without written permission, so please be sure to 
put this in writing. 
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This past holiday season I was contemplating 
all the catalogs that get printed each year, especially 
around the holidays. Many catalogs, I have noticed, 
get printed every month or two, yet with very few 
changes. 

Most of us know by now that if we wish to 
stop receiving a catalog, we should simply write or call 
the company that sent it to us, especially if the com¬ 
pany has a toll-free number. But there are also the 
catalogs that we want to receive. Even these catalogs 
are sent out about 4-12 times a year, when many of us 
would be just as happy with one catalog per year, or 
even one every second or third year. 

I came up with two ideas. First, if you only 
shop by mail infrequently, then the next time you order 
something by mail, ask the company if they could put 
you on a special list of customers who receive only one 
catalog per year, perhaps in November. If they don't 
have such a list, ask them to start one. 

And my other idea is this: Why not have 
catalogs at libraries? Think of how many people in 
your town (including yourself) could stop receiving 
catalogs every month in their mailbox. The next time 
you get the urge to shop by mail, just check out a few 
catalogs at your library! 


About the Editor 


My family moved to a country home in Ver¬ 
mont when I was nine years old, and the following 
spring I adventured into the magical and mysterious 
realm of nature for the first time. 

I began exploring the nearby woods and fields 
after school and on weekends. Encounters with deer 
and other wild animals at close range always left me 
awestruck. I would often think of these experiences 
for days afterward, sometimes weeks, remembering ev¬ 
ery gesture and move of the animal and asking myself, 
“Why did it move that way? What was it thinking?” 

I find nature just as fascinating today as I did 
when I was younger. I have met a number of people in 
my life who are also fascinated by nature, and I've no¬ 
ticed something they share in common: They all seem 
to be at peace with themselves. I fmd satisfaction in 
knowing that these people will not be the ones to 
clearcut a virgin forest, dump toxic chemicals into a 
river, or drop a nuclear bomb on a foreign country. 
Understanding the laws of nature seems to be para¬ 
mount to becoming at peace with yourself and others, 
and a fascination with nature seems to be the first step 
toward that understanding. Through this newsletter, 
therefore, and in any other way I can, I hope to instill in 
others a sense of fascination for the wonders of nature. 


Editor's Eco-idea 
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Finding Ways to Restore the Earth's Health 

Eco-ldeas 


“Almost all really new ideas 
foolishness when they 
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Up for Grabs: 

The Great Goods Give-away 

On June 2, 1991, the EarthRight Institute, Youth in 
Action, and the Norwich Solid Waste Committee organized the 
first annual “Up for Grabs: The Great Goods Give-away,” a 
materials swap festival. Up for Grabs was a grand experiment 
to encourage conservation and reuse. During the day, resi¬ 
dents from throughout the Upper Valley brought furniture, 
tools, books, tapes, toys, clothes and appliances to the Norwich 
green for others to take away. All items were permissible as 
long as they were still in good shape. There was even a “Too 
Big to Bring” board where descriptions, pictures and contact 
information for large items were 
posted. 

Individuals dropping items 
off were encouraged to separate and 
place them at the appropriate tables 
according to category—however, 
those taking articles away were so 
eager that many items went straight 
from the previous owner’s vehicle to 
the new owner without ever touching 
the ground. 

Chicken Little Chronicle, Oct/Nov 1991, 

Earth Right Inst., Membership $251year 
Gates-Briggs Building, Room 322, 

White River Junction, VT 05001 

Is It Really Gone for Good? 

To the average consumer, appliances are similar to the 
control room of a space center When the beast stops working 
and a good kicking doesn’t fix it anymore, it’s time to call a 
“qualified service technician.” Being afraid that “the guy” will 
tell you it’s shot and charge you an outrageous fee (but will be 
glad to give you a deal on a new deluxe model), many people 
will just by a new one. So what happens to the dead one? 

When an appliance breaks down it is usually very 
simple: A timer, belt, hose, pump or loose wire is often the 
only bad part and could be easily replaced. The normal recy¬ 
cling method for appliances is to load them into a huge baler 
and sell the bales to the Japanese to turn them into fuel-effi¬ 
cient cars. This seems wasteful since many parts on appliances 
are still in working order. Setting up a facility to dismantle, 
test and stockpile the parts of appliances, then rebuild others 
could be a worthwhile endeavor. After reconditioning, they 
could be sold, provided at reduced rates, rented or donated to 
low-income citizens. Proceeds could be used to buy tools, 
equipment, vehicles or to pay labor. If volunteers staffed the 
facility, organizations who help could earn donations. 

Earthkeeping Quarterly, Volume #2, 1991, Subscriptions $20/year 
PO Box 604, Dallas, PA 18612 


Cooking in a Compost Pile 

In conjunction with the River City Roundup Parade 
on September 28, 1991, and the inauguration of the First An¬ 
nual Community Leaf Harvest on October 1, Jerry Pearson 
continued his efforts to raise public awareness of composting 
and assisted in the promotion of composting programs in the 
neighboring cities of Omaha, Nebraska and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Pearson participated in the Old Western theme 
parade while cooking a whole turkey in his covered wagon 
which was filled with compost. While organic materials were 
rapidly being broken down by heat-generating microorgan¬ 
isms, temperatures at. the core of the 
. . compost pile reached 173° Fahren¬ 

heit. 


Widening roads to control 
congestion is like letting out 
your belt to control obesity ” 

—From a story to widen the 
tourist-clogged Maine Turnpike. 
Maine Environment, May/June 1991 . 


From a Press Release sent out by the 
Solid Waste Composting Council, 

601 Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Ste. 900, 
Washington, DC 20004 


Paint Recycling 

Realizing his paint does 
people more good on a wall than in 
• the dump. Bill McQuiggan, owner of 
True Colors paint store in Montpelier, 
Vermont, offers his customers the 
opportunity to recycle paint by returning leftovers to his store. 

In January, 1991, McQuiggan began his service to 
take back any unused paint, which he resells at one-third the 
cost of new. Customers have responded favorably, bringing in 
twenty to fifty gallons monthly. The recycled paint—mixed, 
strained and repackaged in five-gallon batches to assure 
color—sells very well and none has ever been returned. 

McQuiggan estimates that recycling has saved 
roughly 200 to 300 gallons from the dump in just seven 
months. “It's not a whole lot of volume, a gallon here and a 
gallon there,” he says, “but it's definitely worth the effort.” 

Business Ethics, September/October 1991 
Subscriptions $49/year 

1107 Hazeltine Blvd., Suite 530, Chaska, MN 55318 
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III 


Eco-ldeas 


Eco-ldeas are simply . environmental improvement 
ideas. On these two pages, Eco-ldeas from readers and 
published sources will be printed to serve as examples to 
help you come up with ideas of your own. If you have an 
Eco-Idea, or know of another person's Eco-ldea, please 
write and tell me about it. Ill consider publishing it in a 
future issue. 
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have a certain aspect of 
are first produced.” 

—Alfred Whitehead, philosopher 
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Six Sense 

What would I do for a National Energy Strategy? I 
think that you could turn this country around for a nickel. 
Consider a federally mandated five-cents-per-gallon gasoline 
tax. Now consider the novel proposal of not giving the money 
to the federal government—instead, spend the money in the 
state county in which it was raised on the following designated 
programs: 

one cent for renewable energy production, 
one cent for local water and energy conservation, 
one cent to make our cities and countryside walkable and 
bikeable and to provide local mass transit, 
one cent for pollution prevention via source reduction and 
recycling, 

one cent for a nation-wide fiber¬ 
optic network to decrease 
the need for many of us to 
commute to work, 
one cent for public libraries. 

Minds are the ultimate 
renewable resource! 

OK, so maybe it takes six 
cents. I can afford it and so can you. 

Especially since the local savings 
should offset everybody's costs. 

George S. Burnett, Letters to the Editor, 

E Magazine, September!October 1991 
Subscriptions $20/year 
PO Box 6667, Syracuse, NY 1321 7 

Coexisting with Grizzlies 

In 1984, with public lands management monitoring 
programs well established, the Great Bear Foundation (GBF) 
began an education initiative. We started giving books about 
Grizzly Bears to rural families and libraries throughout Grizzly 
country, on the assumption that the more people know about 
Grizzlies, the better the chance for peaceful coexistence. With 
grants from individuals and the Wildlife Preservation Trust In¬ 
ternational, we donated 100 books to individuals and libraries 
throughout the Glacier National Park/Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Ecosystem. 

In 1985, GBF started a fourth program to clear the 
way to human/bear coexistence. We began reimbursing ranch¬ 
ers for livestock killed by Grizzlies on Montana’s Rocky 
Mountain Front, the last place in the United States where wild 
Grizzlies still have access to the spacious high plains land¬ 
scape of the Old West. Although few environmentalists know 
it, the spacious ranchlands along the Front are as critical to the 
Grizzly's future as the nearby mountain wilderness. 

Wild Earth, Summer 1991 
Subscriptions $20/year 
PO Box 492, Canton, NY 13617 


Scout's Acid Rain Project 

It all started when I read an article in Pennsylvania 
Angler about acid rain and the terrible effects it could have by 
the year 2000. I like to fish, and the article really shocked me. 

Two years ago, I needed an Eagle Scout project and 
thought I'd analyze how acid rain has affected two streams 
near me. Part of the project involved teaching other Boy Scout 
troops how to take samples and where to send them for analy¬ 
sis. We now monitor 22 streams. 

The younger kids are really enthusiastic. The first 
troop I went to I had no idea if they'd be at all interested. It 
turned out I didn't have enough kits to go around. It put a 
smile on my face to see all the boys who want to help clean up 
the environment. 

WTiat we've found is that 
there is a problem, especially after a 
snowfall, that’s when the pH is low¬ 
est. It's not a devastating problem, 
but there is a problem. People had 
better stop talking and start doing. 

I've talked to numerous state legisla¬ 
tors and members of Congress. They 
all say “Yeah, yeah, yeah, we really 
gotta do something.” I think eventu¬ 
ally they will, and I'd like to think 
we had a lot to do with it. 

Dan Shuman, age 18 

Environmental Action, September!October 1991 

Membership!Subscriptions $25/year- 

6930 Carroll Ave., 6th floor, Takoma Park, MD 20912 

Great-Great-Grandma's House 

Teacher: Divide the class into two teams (lines). 

Place two large boxes labelled “Great-Great-Grandma's House” 
and “My House” at far side of room. In front of each line of 
students, place a bag of miscellaneous household items, repre¬ 
sentative of both modem (throwaway) and circa 1900 (durable) 
lifestyles. (Note: In your selection, gather a larger number of 
modem items, to illustrate the fact that people now have more 
possessions that they did in the past.) At signal, students run a 
relay race, with each team member choosing an object from 
the bag and depositing it in the box where the object would 
more likely be found. After the race, discuss: 

—Which box has more items in it? Why? 

—How many items in each box are reusable or recyclable? 
—What are some good substitutes for the disposables? 
—Which items might cause environmental problems? 

—The fact that many people's lifestyles today include 
choices from Great-Great-Grandma's lifestyle. Give examples. 

Vermont Natural History, 1991, published annually by the 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science, Membership $ 16/year 
PO Box 86, Woodstock, VT 05091 
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“When a pump fails in a solar 
device, there is no need to call 
upon the President to visit the 
scene in order to calm the 
fear of catastrophe 

—Barry Commoner 
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Tracks 


“The ultimate measure of a 
detail he is able to read in a 
is able to see how one track 
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Stones & Their Markings 

Until recently, it seemed that I lived two lives. For 
almost 25 years my home has been on a Vermont hillside 
where I've watched the sky for signs of weather, the mud 
around my pond for prints of deer hooves, and the snow for 
stories of small creatures I never see on my cross-country skis. 
At the same time I have been a teacher of reading and of writ¬ 
ing, and an inquirer into the nature of literacy and how it is 
learned (or not quite learned). 

Some stones I picked up on a walk along an arroyo in 
New Mexico a few winters ago changed that view of my life 
as double-stranded. Those stones were pale grey with fine 
lines and wrinkles on them or they 
were light green with little rods of 
deep green embedded in them— 
stones I could easily hold in the palm 
of my hand and later slip into my 
pockets. They were not particularly 
beautiful but I felt at once that the 
lines and wrinkles and rods were 
writings that told the histories of the 
stones, or that would tell them to a 
more knowledgeable reader than I 
was. The writing called to me, and I 
was only literate enough to sense 
that I was in the presence of texts but 
not to decipher/read them. 

After that, I could see that the natural world around 
me—whether in New Mexico or home in Vermont or on the 
sand beaches I've known since childhood—was full of writing. 

Hardwoods & Softwoods 

In the woods outside my cabin, bare trunked poplar 
trees [hardwoods] ascend to the light, where they send forth a 
spray of branches and broad leaves that quiver in the least 
breeze. The trunks of the hemlocks [softwoods] are ringed with 
dead branches, skeleton arms with the fingers broken off, black 
bones, circles of dark quills beneath their feathered tops. These 
are the past of the tree that it carries into the present—its memo¬ 
ries of long-robed youth. Scars here and there up the poplar 
trunks are the only signs that they, too, once bore lower branches. 

I understand now why hardwood is clearer and soft¬ 
wood knotty. I had never even wondered about it before— 
about the higher price of “clear” pine boards or “clear” cedar 
shingles, about the non-existence of “knotty” maple or oak. 

The hardwoods prune themselves. The evergreen branches die 
and stay in place, knotting each year's new layer of wood. 

Both items in this column were from an article written by 
Glenda Lawrence Bissex in Vermont Nat. History Magazine, 1991 
Published annually by Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 
Membership $ 16/year, PO Box 86, Woodstock, VT 05091 


Success in any endeavor is a 
function of the resources brought 
to bear on it. Of all human 
resources, intellect and 
passion are most critical.” 

—Felice Pace 


Hiking & Perception 

My body had become strong and my mind peaceful. 
Six months of hiking on the Appalachian Trail had changed 
my experience of living on the planet. The silence of the wil¬ 
derness provided the space for me to just be. 

At first it didn't quite register. What does it entail to 
hike 2000 miles? I soon found out. It means developing 
single-minded devotion to the journey. As the life I left be¬ 
hind—my appointment book, answering machine, and bills— 
receded into the background, my focus turned to the simplici¬ 
ties of trail life. What's the weather? Where's the water? 
What's for lunch? I traveled through it all—through the cold, 
the heat, the mist and the rain. One 
minute straining uphill, the next 
minute relaxing in the sun. Food and 
sleep took on new meaning. I grew 
to love the wilderness. 

As I approached Mount 
Katahdin, the trail's end, I realized 
what a precious experience my hike 
was. I couldn't imagine returning to 
“normal” life. Leaving the quiet 
woods and the call of the Pileated 
Woodpecker for the buzz and roar of 
engines. Replacing the setting sun 
with the evening news, and messages 
that I need “more” and “better” and 
“faster.” Instead of the intimacy of face to face contact, there 
would be electronic communication linking me with the rest of 
the civilized world. 

The day I climbed Mt. Katahdin was both joyous and 
sad. The wilderness taught me to listen, see, smell and feel — 
to live more fully. I left determined not to forget. 

From an article written by Linda Deyo in Kokopelli Notes, 

The Journal of Self-Propelled Transportation, Fall 1991 
Subscriptions $ 12/year, PO Box 8186, Asheville, NC 28814 


Tracks 


When most people think of tracks, they think of foot¬ 
prints or animal prints. This is only partly true. A track is 
any disturbance or irregularity on the landscape. Moun¬ 
tains, valleys, ponds and fields are as much a track as deer 
tracks or tire tracks. Airplanes, shopping malls, dams and 
skyscrapers are also tracks. This section will attempt to in¬ 
clude a variety of tracks and their meaning. Readers are 
encouraged to send in any tracks that they have learned to 
read (or are learning to read), along with other ideas on 
how to intrigue people with their surroundings. 
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tracker's skill is not how much 
given track, hut how clearly he 
fits in with all the others. ” 

—Tom Brown, Jr., author of The Tracker 
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Skyscrapers & Bedrock 

Natural sites within Manhattan make visible the 
island’s ancient past. For example, Manhattan’s past can 
still be seen in Central Park. 

The southernmost exposure on the island of its 
360-million-year-old rock foundation marks the boundary 
of the park at 59th Street. Below 59th Street, city streets 
and buildings hide the bedrock from view. At the north 
side of Washington Square Park, the bedrock dips to a 
depth of several hundred feet below the Earth's surface. 

At Chambers Street, it again comes back to within one 
hundred feet of the surface and stays there until the south¬ 
ern tip of the island. 

Thus, the greatest densities 
of skyscrapers, in Midtown and the 
Wall Street area, result directly from 
the closeness of bedrock to the 
Earth’s surface. [Bedrock provides 
the stability necessary to hold the 
massive weight of skyscrapers.] 

Like the effect of buildings on air 
and water quality, climate, and veg¬ 
etation, this interrelationship between 
the location of bedrock and the siting 
of skyscrapers is another indication 
of the connection between humanity 
and the Earth. 

Upriver/Downriver, Nov/Dec 1991 
Subscriptions $12/year 
PO Box 200, Esopus, NY 12429 


How Trees Die 

Theoretically, a tree is immortal, because it renews all 
of its living tissue every year—its entire immune system. Un¬ 
like our bodies, which have organs and parts that wear out, 
trees potentially can live forever, and some of them do live 
over 3500 years. 

What kills trees are the rigors of the environment, not 
“old age.” Trees generally either get blown over by wind or 
die standing. When trees sway in the wind, their roots are 
strained below ground. If the roots get strained enough and 
abrade on rocks, pathogens gain entry, and the tree starts to die 
unless it can wall off the pathogens. Once it starts to die, it 
still may take 100 to 200 years be¬ 
fore its life is completely over. 








The nature of all things, 
including the human organism, 
is such that there is a natural 
tendency to return to a 
dynamic state of balance.” 

—Fritjof Capra 


Dams & 
Earth Tremors 


Mammoth projects have 
mammoth consequences. The phase 1 
developments [of Hydro-Quebec] on 
the Grand River increased seismic 
activity in the region as the weight of 
the reservoirs forced groundwater 
deep into subterranean fissures. By 
1981 over 100 earth tremors had 
been registered near the LG2 power station. Some of these 
have measured 4.0 on the Richter Scale. 

Condors & Their Diet 


Flames & Wiregrass 

The month of May in north-central Florida: the wrong 
time of year to start a bum, thought Jim Stevenson. But the 
unwelcome oak brush was gaining on the open grove of pines, 
and a visiting group of park rangers-in-training were hungry 
for a demonstration. So that day in 1977, Stevenson, a biolo¬ 
gist with the Florida Department of Natural Resources (DNR), 
and his colleagues put a careful flame to the grass beneath the 
pines, and stood guard till the ground had gone black. 

Two months later, they were not surprised to see the 
brush burned back and green shoots sprouting. But they were 
shocked when they looked at the clumps of wiry grass that had 
fueled the fire. Poking up from the bunches of Aristida Stricta, 
or wiregrass, were flowering stalks. A shoulder-shrugging 
event for the layperson, but to Stevenson, “it was like discov¬ 
ering penicillin in a petri dish.” 

Nature Conservancy Magazine, Sept!Oct 1991 
Membership/Subscriptions $25/year 
PO Box 79181, Baltimore, MD 21279-0181 


Unlike turkey vultures, condors have practically no 
sense of smell and they find carrion by observing birds with 
similar habits, preferably of their own species, but in a pinch 
vultures, ravens and eagles will do. This underdeveloped ol¬ 
factory process probably explains why the first things they eat 
on a carcass are its softest features, the anus and mouth. 

Woodpeckers, Ants & Trees 

Carpenter ants have their long-term colonies in the 
dead part of live, ancient trees. When we cut down the ancient 
trees, we lose the prime ant colonies. In the Northwest, car¬ 
penter ants comprise the main part of the diet of the Pileated 
Woodpecker. So as we remove the coarse, woody debris on 
the ground and the standing ancient trees, we affect the 
Pileated Woodpecker. 

All four items in this column were reprinted from 
the Fall 1991 issue of Wild Earth, 

Subscriptions $20/year 
PO Box 492, Canton, NY 13617 
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Finding Ways to Experience Time-Richness 

Wilderness Survival 


Why Wilderness Survival? 

A lot of people think of wilderness survival as simply 
the ability to survive if one. gets lost, stranded or hurt while 
deep in a wilderness area. True, but it also means being able 
to live in the wilderness indefinitely, and being able to pros¬ 
per, not just survive. 

Am I encouraging wilderness survival as a way of 
life? No. If we all ran off to the woods there would simply 
not be any wild places left. But students of wilderness sur¬ 
vival are enriched by their study in numerous ways. 

For example, as I stated on page two, students will 
gain a certain sense of time-richness. In addition, knowing 
how to survive in the wilderness will give you a deep sense of 
security, not only when you’re in the back country, but also in 
society. One has only to read the newspapers to see that soci¬ 
ety does not always provide for us. 

Learning the art of wilderness survival can also help 
you enjoy the outdoors more fully. Perhaps you already feel 
relatively comfortable in the woods but want to get even closer 
to nature. Perhaps you would like to travel without heavy 
gear, sleep comfortably under the stars without a tent, learn to 
see more wildlife, or spice your prepackaged foods with fresh 
edible plants. Learning wilderness survival skills will help 


you on your way. And as you go, you may begin to see the 
wilderness with new eyes. 

This last paragraph is from the Introduction to Tom 
Brown's Field Guide to Wilderness Survival. If you wish to 
learn more about wilderness survival, this book is a great place 
to start. 

Questions 

For those of you who have already begun to learn 
wilderness survival skills, perhaps you would like to encour¬ 
age others by answering the following questions: 

1. Tell me about your longest wilderness adventure . 

2. How did you become interested in wilderness survival? 

3. Who has helped you to learn the various skills? 

4. Have you ever been to a wilderness survival school? 

5. If so, tell me about your experience there . 

6. Do you have any helpful hints for other students? 

7. For those of you who have mastered the art , what 

are you doing with your skills now? 

8. How has your perception of things changed now 

that you've mastered the art? 

Send your answers to Eco-ldeas , and in the next issue. 
Ill publish some of them in this section. 


Finding Ways to Improve this Newsletter 

The Future of Eco-ldeas 


12 Pages? 16 Pages? 

How many pages Eco-ldeas will evolve into remains 
to be seen. What follows, however, are some things that I 
think would fit in with this newsletter: 

1. ) A section devoted to readers' letters. Perhaps in 
this section I could also print questions and answers from one 
reader to another. In this way, readers could build upon other 
readers' Eco-ldeas, learn new tracks and tracking methods, and 
a host of other things that would be limited in scope only by 
the imagination. 

2. ) A section for children, especially a section devoted 
to awareness games. For example, have your children ever 
played the Three Sticks game? In this two-player game, one 
child is blindfolded, gets down on all fours and places three 
forearm-length sticks on the ground beneath his belly The 
other child has to then get all three sticks from beneath the 
first child without being touched. The blindfolded child must 
listen carefully to all the noises around him, and if he thinks he 
hears the stalker getting close, he reaches out with one or both 
of his hands in the direction of the noise, hoping to touch 


the stalker. If the stalker gets all three sticks without being 
touched, he wins. If not, the blindfolded one wins. 

3. ) Also intended for children, but equally so for 
adults, would be a section devoted to role-playing stories sent 
in by readers. For example, what's it like to see through the 
eyes of a fox? a deer? a mouse? an eagle? Or how about a 
mountain? a river? a tree? a blackberry bush? Use your imagi¬ 
nation, write a story along these lines, and send it in. 

4. ) A section devoted to Native American myths, leg¬ 
ends and folklore. There are many Indian stories that are very 
personal and profound, and hold many deeper lessons which 
even non-Indians can relate to. 

5. ) More sketches, drawings and cartoons from artists 
intrigued by the world around them. 

Send in your stories, letters, drawings and ideas along 
with any suggestions you may have for other sections that you 
think would be appropriate for this newsletter. When I receive 
enough material along these lines to fill about four pages, I 
will advance Eco-ldeas into a 12-page newsletter. 

When you send in a submission, make sure to also 
send written permission allowing me to reprint it (see pg. 2). 
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